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both geographical and doctrinal, lost to the Protestants. Loyola knit his organization
into a highly centralized agency with strict eligibility tests enforced for new members.
The Jesuits produced eloquent preachers, well-trained teachers, and untiring mis-
sionaries for Asia and the Americas as well as for Europe. They established an
extremely efficient system of schools fo raining future leaders to carry on the work
of the church. From the beginning, Loyola was convinced of the necessity of superior
educational training as an effective weapon against Protestantism.
As a result of the Catholic Counter-Reformation in the later sixteenth and early
seventeenth centuries, the Protestants gained no new victories and captured no new
territory. In fact, the Catholics won back Bohemia, and the church was successfully
reorganized without surrender and without compromise. A quickened interest in
education was expressed through several newer teaching orders, such as the Fathers of
the Oratory and the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, in addition to
the older Franciscan and Dominican orders. Such orders were extremely influential in
carrying the religious doctrines of Catholicism and the ideals of Catholic education to
all the continents of the world.
The basic point is this: the long-established principle of the Roman Catholic
church that education is properly a function of the church and should therefore be
basically a Christian education was embedded ever more firmly in Western education
by the Protestant Reformation and the Catholic Counter-Reformation. The vast
majority of Christians between 1400 and 1700 agreed that education should be
religious; they disagreed only as to the specific doctrines of the religion to be taught
and as to the relative role to be played by church and state in education. The details of
these differences cannot be followed here, but the general views may be hinted at in
the accompanying Figure 6.1.
The Catholic view placed the church in charge of a spiritual realm superior to the
temporal realm presided over by the state. Education was primarily a concern of the
superior realm and only secondarily of the inferior. Luther turned this order upside
down when he insisted that the Christian ruler had the right to reform the church and
direct it to do the state's bidding in all areas, including education in schools and
universities. Calvin veered toward the Catholic view by insisting that the state must do
the church's bidding and conduct state schools according to the precepts of the true
church. Richard Hooker, apologist for the Crown and the Church of England, formu-
lated a third order whereby the state and the church are distinct corporations both of
which are subordinate to the crown and thus entitled to the educative function.
Whatever the variations in their views, the majority of European Christians
during the period up to 1700 accepted the idea of an establishment of religion, i.e. a
close alliance between church and state. Only a few minority voices, principally those
of Protestant separatists, held out against religion being established by law and
enforced by the power of the state. Socinians, Anabaptists, Mennonites, and Quakers
began to talk about genuine freedom of religious belief, the rights of individual
conscience, and the separation between church and state as a necessary correlate of the
free exercise of religion. But the ideal of religious freedom and the separation of
church and state as its political embodiment were far from realization in this period.
The best that was achieved was a limited toleration of minority religious groups and a